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THE STATISTICAL STATUS 


AROUND schools students and members of the fac- 
ulty often say, “What we need is fewer departments,” 
or “Our students 
are gen- 


“We should have a course in ethics,” 
need more knowledge of statistics.” These 
eralizations. 

The habit of generalization is common but danger- 
It influences both spiritual and material phases 
of our lives. Control of the habit lies near the heart 
of democracy; failure to control it has led to tyranny 
and war. It is not too difficult to understand. I 
would like to show why it reaches destructively into 
many phases of our lives and, in particular, how the 


ous. 


use of statistics often leads us into the habit of gen- 
eralization instead of away from it. 

To generalize is to associate and to assume relation- 
ships between various acts, things, or qualities. It is 
a tempting process because it lends itself so well to 
processes of rationalization, and it is dangerous for 
the same reason. For example, if I say that an irri- 
tating incident of discourtesy was performed by a 


By 
MAX S. MARSHALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL 
CENTER, SAN FRANCISCO 22 


tall dark man, you may ask, “What was it?” If I 
say that it was performed by a Frenchman or an air- 
line hostess, both with special reputations for cour- 
tesy, you then raise your eyebrows and ask, “How did 
it happen?” Let me say that this act of discourtesy 
was performed by a (You must fill this 
in with the name of any group you definitely like or 
dislike; no matter what 7 use, some readers—and the 
editor; I tried it!—will resent the attitude). Then, if 
you like the group, you say quickly, “He didn’t mean 
it’; or, if you dislike it, the comment may be, “What 
could you expect?” Notice that only in the first in- 
stance, in which there is no generalization, unless men 
who are tall or dark are favored or disliked by you, 
is there a specific weighing of the act of discourtesy 
itself. did it. 
We should concentrate on the discourtesy, without 
but we do so only when bias is re- 


It was equally bad, however, whoever 


generalization, 
moved. 
When we generalize, we combine statistics and wish- 
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ful thinking. If we do not like Republicans or Demo- 
crats, or perhaps Christians, women, men, or college 
professors, then any fault or error fits the rationali- 
zation: “That’s just like a ————————.”._ The same 
thing applies in reverse, of course, if you do like the 
group. You might generalize and say that a French- 
man would not be discourteous; if, perhaps because 
of another isolated incident, you happen to believe 
that you dislike Frenchmen, the favorable thought 
would be unlikely to oceur to you. 

The same emotional viewpoints arise in all sorts of 
issues. Republicans and Democrats can generalize 
and fight over anything that is mentioned, or they can 
get together part of the time on specific points. In 
this we can see how a spirit of antagonism is built, 
for here conspicuously we find Republicans and Demo- 
erats refuting each other in general terms just because 
they are opponents, without thought or knowledge of 
the point at issue. The dismissal of MacArthur, for 
example, in the early hours called forth many auto- 
matic approvals and condemnations fitted not to the 
deed but to the man or to the party. 

The particular evil that I want to emphasize is 
one of the subtler forms of generalization. There is 
a group of professional generalizers whose collective 
influence is subtle but considerable and sometimes 
nefarious, the statisticians. 

To assume that all statisticians or all statistics are 
in error because they are of this group would be to 
fall into the very error against which I protest. 
Neither is true, of course. Though the nature of their 
work does cause the best of statisticians at times to 
lose sight of the trees in their search for the forest, 
statisties have been, are, and will be valuable. 

Statistical methods were designed originally for 
physical measurements, like the flow of water in a 
river. Measurements are never certain; the idea was 
to provide an arithmetic compromise among a series 
of them. If the river, the flow of which was measured, 
went into flood because snows a hundred miles away 
thawed unexpectedly, this was an unexpected varia- 
tion and no one expected statistics to work. 

What has happened to this original ides 
unique either in the realm of purported science or in 
Statisticians began to expand the 
The principle of least squares 
Statistics 


is not 
social matters. 
scope of statisties. 
expanded to x7? and assorted coefficients. 
beeame technically complicated; meanwhile not a few 
mathematicians, realizing that statistics is a dubious 
branch of mathematies, dropped it. This paved the 
way for the statistician, who appeared in history as 
a specialist, along with herpetologists and morticians. 
With the age of specialists came many fancy titles 


and panoplies of purported prestige, falling for which 
some statisticians began to try their techniques on 
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diverse problems. An engineering mathematician I 
knew, whose forte was “probability” and who deliber- 
ately avoided the statistical label, worked assiduously 
on the probability of safe delivery of a shipment of 
oranges, to him an amusing problem in which there 
was only the probability that his figures might help 
someone, However, there were statisticians who, in- 
stead of standing by the rules and avoiding the title, 
sought it and tried to build its stature. They pro- 
posed to apply the techniques to any problem. This 
was the signal for trouble. 

In solving the problem of the river, the upsetting 
flood of water from snows hidden in the mountains 
was acknowledged to be a variable irregularly a part 
of the problem. Statistical techniques do not apply 
to problems with irregular, unexpected, and intrin- 
sically uncontrollable variables. The application of 
statistics to human problems more often than not 
introduces these variables. 

Medicine is only one of the fields in which the prob- 
lems are subject to biologic vagaries. To ignore the 
value of statistics in such problems as bioassays, in 
which regularity of variables is under fair control, 
would be to deny the principles of statisties and prob- 
ability. The techniques deserve full credit. It is not 
the considerable strength, but a weakness too often 
not acknowledged, that is under discussion. 

All have heard and too many have believed that 
judgment and analysis, especially from few data, are 
improper and that statistical answers are nearly per- 
fect. This can be true, but only when conditions 
required by the criteria on which statisties are based 
are fulfilled. They are often not fulfilled in such 
problems as medical procedure, in “small sample” 
problems, or in problems of personality and behavior. 
They are not always fulfilled even in experimental 
problems under control, such are the vagaries of bio- 
logie variables. Because this basic error in the use 
of statistics is either demonstrated by facts or sus- 
pected by persons of experienced or exceptional judg- 
ment in the particular problems, statisticians face 
failure and become defensive. This leads to an emo- 
tional stalemate on problems which should be solved 
by reason. Reason tells us that statistical methods 
are applied when they should not be, just as surely 
as it tells us that judgment is often pronounced au- 
thoritatively when statistics demonstrates its error. 
This last side gets much publicity from statisticians; 
the weakness needs some publicity, too. 

The use of statistics is becoming dangerous to you 
and When statisticians tell us, with great as- 
surance, that the chances are ninety-seven out of a 


me, 


hundred that an answer is correct, they are often not 
justified in this assurance at all. Statistics does not 


require labeled variables, as does mathematics; but 
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it does require that all variables be regularly included 
in the problem and that they be regularly irregular. 
These conditions can fail in physical problems. They 
fail in most human problems, yet perhaps the most 
assiduous users of statistics are psychologists. If, to 
many statisticians, the criticism seems unfounded, that 
is good proof that statistics ean be dangerous. Could 
it be, for instance, that statistics seems to clothe psy- 
chology, otherwise too often seen in its naked state, 
in the authority of a better advertised (but almost 
equally vulnerable) science? 

It is the statistician, for example, who really sup- 
ports aptitude and intelligence tests. Statisticians 
generalize in human affairs and then insist that sci- 
entific reasoning proves that they are correct. They 
find, for instance, that bachelors die sooner than mar- 
ried men. The figures probably express a fact. A 
real dyed-in-the-wool statistician will not go any far- 
ther, but even then he seems often to enjoy paving 
the way for the deductions that follow. The common 
conclusion is that a home, security, devotion, and chil- 
dren keep up work and interest in life and are more 
healthful for Maybe they are. I 
should like to think so; in fact, I do, but not on sta- 
tistical grounds. There is danger therefore that this 
is a wishful deduction from the figures rather than 
the one valid one. 
happens to be equally logical and reasonable to deduce 
that more bachelors are undesirable (a dozen other 
possibilities are equally well “proved”) in ways which 
correlate with health. This makes bachelors appear 
to be undesirable folk. By statistics it takes only a 
few dead erstwhile bachelors to validate the statistical 
alleged fact that more bachelors die at certain early 
ages than do married men. However, now the dam- 
age is done; we have vilified bachelors, making each 


more persons. 


By logie, it is reasonable; but it 


The only weapons used were a little 
It begins to be- 


one suspect. 
false logie and a statistical result. 
come apparent why generalizations lead too quickly 
to condemnations, and how both self-styled, self-as- 
sured statisticians and those who generalize without 
statistics similarly lead us gullibly into trouble. 
Statisticians, generalizers par excellence, bring 
troubles on our shoulders when they deal with bio- 
logie phenomena of great complexity, in which the 
factors instead of being variables are variable vari- 
ables. Perhaps mathematicians would say that the 
principle of uncertainty is broader than the trades- 
men of this field suppose. Statistics seems never to 


have fooled mathematicians much. Many biologie 
phenomena are no more proper fields for statistical 
monsurement than would be the statistical combina- 
iion of paints to make a picture under the rules of 
averages, means, least squares, probability, and vari- 


ous coefficients. Statisticians who work on human 
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behavior no doubt often make useful studies, but, 
when they convert their answers to IQ’s and question- 
naires on which lives or careers depend, they are not 
only potentially incorrect; they are trespassing on 
our moral rights as citizens. In short, there is a 
hiatus between the valid rules of statistics and the 
uses to which they are put. 

As an illustration, here is a quotation which starts 
out in a measurable realm of physies: “Ultraviolet 
irradiation of the upper air of all classrooms of two 
and alternate rooms in six of other . . . schools re- 
sulted in a statistically significant decrease of no 
practical significance in incidence of respiratory in- 
fections studied in relation to socio-economic levels 
and previous years morbidity.” Overlooking the eon- 
fusion, the effect of ultraviolet light on bacteria, eyes, 
or even the incidence of infections in terms of statis- 
tics might not disturb us too much, though these are 
all biologie and we must be wary. Add “socio-eco- 
nomic levels” and previous morbidity and we ean be 
certain that another statistician is trying to say that 
his numbers, unlike our judgment, have an unjustified 
precision. 

Some statisticians appear to recognize no limits. 
If we need the much advertised “course in statistics” 
to prevent biased judgments on problems for which 
the techniques are suited, we also need a course in 
the ways and waywardnesses of many statisticians. 
At least there are enough of these ardent statisticians 
to color their group and tempt us into generalizations 
against which counsel is here given. Statisticians 
lurk behind questions and grades in civil service, 
They 
can be found behind questionnaires the answers to 
which are used by publicists and others as purported 
invariant data on which to base propaganda or action. 
It is too often a statistician who decides whether a 
characteristic fits with an aptitude for medicine or 
engineering, staking a life on averages without indi- 


thereby controlling positions and livelihood. 


vidual and specific judgment, particularization as op- 
posed to generalization. 


Generalizations are statistical conclusions whether 
or not they are made by statisticians. 
problems are in 


The only valid 
-ach separate statistic. A man I 
know who deals with many persons in his work is 
notably popular among members of the more con- 
He understands 
people, and he does not think about his friends as 
members of some groups. 


spicuous religious sects, bar none. 


To him the friend is a 
specifie person. 

Generalizations, causing so much _ unnecessary 

trouble, are really based on statisties, in this sense 

form of relativity. 
than 


praised or condemned. 


Because we think a few more 
are 


Eech 





, a group is 


member becomes sus- 
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pect and is likely to be subjected to praise or criticism 
accordingly. The statistical fact is that there are 
usually only a few more of this type in one group 
than in another. Individual consideration is manda- 
tory for accuracy or justice. 

There is a second error in statistics. The basic 
tenet of statistics is in the arithmetical order brought 
about among a collection of heterogeneous variables. 
When solid bullets are shot at a measured target and 
make holes through which one can stick a finger, the 
reasons for a miss are still not exactly definable. 
There is a steady breeze, but also a vagrant breeze. 
There is the score in the rifling but also the nick in 
the metal of an occasional cartridge. By statistics, 
it can be said that all of these obscure factors will 
combine to put « shots in the No. 3 ring. The fac- 
tors are not all known, but they must be regular and 
constantly present. Statisticians become overconfi- 
dent. Unexpected factors arise. In physical meas- 
urements statisticians do not pretend to include such 
factors as perhaps the melting snow on distant moun- 
tains, but in their applications to human problems of 
personality, behavior, jobs, and most phases of biol- 
ogy, the uncertainties of variables and their irregular 
irregularities are often the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. In such problems, unlike that of the melt- 
ing snow, these irregularities are not seen, yet the 
statistical answers are as clean-cut and apparently 
efficient as ever. The shortcomings of statistics, how- 
ever great their longeomings, should make them vastly 
more suspect than they are, certainly in biology and 
notably when they are applied to people and their 
vagaries. 

Even when statistics are valid, interpretations of 
and conclusions from them are hazardous. This is 
vaguely but definitely felt in the familiar maxim: 
“Anything can be ‘proved’ by statistics.” Frequently, 
though logical influence is given, there are a dozen 
equally logical ones, equally “proved.” It is pre- 
sumably a fact that bachelors die younger than do 
married men, on the average. Does this prove that 
marriage is healthier, that bachelors are less desirable 
because they are unhealthy, or that bachelors are men 
who love freedom from responsibilities? The desired 
generalizations get the popular votes on grounds of 
bias and emotion that is in no way controlled by the 
purported impartiality of statistics. 

We must conelude that generalization is statistical 
and that statisticians begin with generalization. The 
errors are doubled. Bias introduces statistical errors. 

1 There can be 51-49, 99-1, or any combinations, in 
percentages. If I say Australians are tall, it is a gen- 
eralization, quite evidently statistical. You cannot tell 
whether I mean that many are unusually tall, whether 
the average height is 0.543 inches greater than some other 
group, whether 99 or 51 per cent are quite tall, or whether 
I happen to have met three tall Australians. 
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Discovery of the errors is automatically blocked be- 
cause of the claim that statistics eliminate bias; the 
conclusions are immune from charges of error, though 
The accuracy of a slide 
For in- 


they are loaded with bias. 
rule does not rectify the biases of figures. 
stance, the grades of students hide many personal 
biases. A well-trained student may not interpret my 
words my way, he may not phrase his answer to meet 
my interpretation, or he may have had another idea 
about the answer. Down in the books goes my poor 
grade, to become a statistic, thereby freeing me from 
the stigma of bias and hanging the student legiti- 
mately. Or does it? 

That we cannot live without general patterns, to 
which there will be inevitable exceptions, in a sense 
is true. However, I think we have approached a use- 
ful conclusion. Problems of planning the day’s meals, 
of grading students, or of electing a governor or a 
president, or of war and the United Nations have 
Remove or alter one, and the origi- 
Statistics is regarded 


multiple factors. 
nal problem is no longer intact. 
as a means of separating factors and reassembling 
them as generalizations, but a meal is not made up 
of vitamines and calories. Science dissects out vita- 
mines and measures calories and learns something 
about them, as separate entities. Those who are will- 
ing to look science in the face, and many scientists are 
not, will too often discover a pompous science ex- 
claiming not so much over its useful discovery of a 
vitamine as over how the vitamine solves great ques- 
tions of food and race. The scientist is not satisfied 
with his specific discovery ; he generalizes in talk which 
sounds big but which fails in true scientifie concept. 

Statisticians are prone to say that many of the 
factors in human reactions are unknown but this, 
they say, they can meet with their techniques. The 
problem is then reduced to questionnaires and sta- 
tistical formulae, meaning that a large chunk of as- 
sorted factors are put through a sort of “thinking 
machine.” This is again the approach of science ap- 
plied to problems not resolvable by specific analysis. 
The statistical approach generalizes too far, attempt- 
ing to resolve problems as though the jumbled factors 
would always be there. They will not be. <A true sci- 
entist examines one or two jackstraws removed from 
the pile; he learns a bit about them as elements, and 
no more. The statistician removes a handful or per- 
haps all of them, but the removal destroys the pile 
and changes the straws to mere sticks in the hands 
of the examiners. Judgment must be part of the 
integration. 

Human judgment is a quality which basically must 
be frowned upon by statisticians as the antithesis of 
the statistical approach. They are in anguish over 
its inaccuracy, and, though they use it constantly, they 
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provide plently of troublesome examples of failure. 
They point at its biases and “prove” that cold sta- 
tistics will eliminate them. To claim that judgment 
is infallible would be as bad as to claim that science 
is senseless or that statistical answers are infallible. 
Yet judgment of particular problems, the art of judg- 
ment, is often to be preferred to science or statistics. 
If we are to get ahead, we must remove erroneous 
generalizations. We must teach each other by human 
judgment as entities, not by calipers. Lest they be 
used against us we must block, not merely ignore, 
many of the endless questionnaires of the statisticians 


Shorter Papers. 
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and their frequent enthusiastic generalizations, espe- 
cially when they deal with human affairs. The artis- 
try of human judgment, fallibilities and all, must be 
put above statistics in all proper instances. 

Try, for a week, watching and correcting your gen- 
eralizations and at least inwardly decline to accept 
those you hear or read, testing them by human judg- 
ment in their whole relationships, specifically. Those 
that you hear or read which have been “proved” by 
statistics should be doubly doubted. Instead of gen- 
eralizing, particularize, and then apply judgment. If 
you have not tried it, you will be surprised. 





EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES IN 
AREA STUDIES 


Karu F. Koenig 


Colgate University 


As a nation we have not yet learned the intrinsic 
worth of education; we are forever probing into the 
practical values of education for a “life” which we 
assume is to begin—after school days are over. This 
being so, it is surprising that it has taken so long for 
us to see the practical benefits aceruing to our nation 
through such disciplines as language study. 

Some Americans see that we have been ignorant 
and indifferent and that for our own preservation we 
must learn to know the rest of the world. But we are 
still hopeful of finding the short eut; we are lazy, 
we do not want to do the hard work of learning a 
language or two or three; we have heard that Goethe’s 
Faust and Dante’s Divina Commedia are great pieces 
of literature, but we want to read them, if at all, in 
translation. 

In his article, “History of the Wartime Area and 
Language Courses,” Charles S. Hyneman! tells how 
the Provost Marshal General was instructed in the 
early spring of 1942 to train a few hundred army 
officers for military-government duty in occupied ter- 
ritory and that someone fished out a copy of a re- 
port made after World War I concerning the desir- 
ability of the occupying personnel’s knowing the 
country to be occupied. This report apparently made 
sense to the officials, the project found favor, and the 
army set about to establish special schools for officer 
training. Shortly thereafter a co-ordinated intensive 
language-plus-area program was instituted in which 
all the traditional languages and many of those 
searcely known to Americans were taught. 

Not all colleges were so fortunate as to have the 

1¢. S. Hyneman. Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, XX XI, 3, Autumn, 1945. 
Pp. 434, 441. 


Army Specialized Training Programs, but in the 
midst of war word had gotten around, and the idea 
of integrating fields of knowledge about foreign peo- 
ples appealed to educators. 

As an aside we must note that the language de- 
mands of the army language-and-area programs were 
almost immediately cut down after the war—dropped 
or ignored as (by implication) not necessary or as 
actually too much of a strain on college programs. 
Even during the war some of the colleges in the army 
program tried in one way or another to eut back on 
the time demanded by the army for the language 
work. 
tensive scale. 

All over America curriculum committees of col- 


After the war very few continued on the in- 


leges set to work on revisions which had the goal 
of integrating the entire college experience of the 
student. The Colgate Statement on Foreign Areas 
and Cultures of October 10, 1944, reads in part as 
follows: 


It is a commonplace that the United States will be 
closer to other nations in the years ahead than in the past 
and will be taking an increased part in world affairs. As 
a people we tend to be provincial and lacking in knowl- 
edge and understanding of other peoples. The purpose 
of a course in a foreign culture is in part to give students 
information that will help them understand and evaluate 
customs and ideas of some other important world group 
and in part to increase their perspective upon their own 
culture by comparison, and through this understanding 
and comparison to lay the foundation for an intelligent 


tolerance.2 


This statement defines the 
methods; it contains elements both similar and dis- 
similar to the Where the latter 
stressed occupational values, Colgate emphasized the 
lasting and the peaceful reasons; both sought the ideal 
of better understanding. Other colleges, too, intro- 


areas and discusses 


army programs. 


2 Preliminary Report of the Post-War Committee, Octo- 
ber 10, 1944 (mimeographed). 
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duced area programs but excluded language as too 
time consuming. 

The area program set up at Colgate in the fall of 
1947 involved the entire sophomore class of more than 
300 students. Each sophomore chose one of eight 
areas. During the five years of operation it has 
remained an integral part of the core curriculum re- 
quired of all students. Since this is an over-all re- 
quirement, mastery in the language of the area can- 
not, it is said, be reasonably expected. On the other 
hand, language departments yiven 10, 15, or 25 hours 
a week for language and area instruction could 
quickly remove this practical objection. 

I should like to suggest that the proper study of an 
area should be through its literature and all its eul- 
tural institutions. Literature and language depart- 
ments in America have generally failed to seize the 
initiative and administer this new area work. These 
seem to be the reasons: 


1. The unwillingness or inability of language depart- 
ments to implement their programs and to present clear- 
cut arguments as to their aims and objectives despite 
studies made by committees set up to do just this.3 

2. Long years of pressure on the languages did not 
prepare these teachers for the leadership which was sud- 
denly thrust upon them. The offer was just as quickly 
withdrawn when it became obvious that they did not yet 
present a united front. 

3. There were too few leaders among the teachers of 
language, men or women, close to the administrations 
who could wield political power needed to launch suecess- 
ful language-area programs, 


The area program at Colgate has had exceptionally 
good success as a general core program. In the years 


of its operation it has consistently ranked among the 


very top few core programs of our curriculum on the 


basis of student opinion. Nevertheless, it is because 
the area programs proposed and initiated in various 
undergraduate colleges have not been intezraied into 
language programs that they are still floundering and 
that several disciplines continue to fight to gain con- 
trol of them. 

In his book, “Teacher in America,” Jaeques Barzun 
says “. . . area study involves learning the language, 
history, the government, and the natural resources of 
Language comes first because it is the key 
4 


a people. 
to reading about the rest... . 

Barzun is not sanguine about the results which may 
be obtained through the usual area approach; in fact, 
he says, “I think language teaching ought to be able, 
by itself and indirectly, to bring about this proper 

3 Values, Objectives, Methods and Materials of the 
Two Year College Course in German,’’ the report of 
the Associations’ Committee. Goedsche, Metealf, Ittner 
(chairman), Rehder, Reichart. German Quarterly, Vol. 
XXI, No. 4, November, 1948. Pp. 203-221. 

4J. Barzun. ‘‘Teacher in America,’’ Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1945. 
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frame of mind and maturity of feeling in future 
travelers,” and he tells why he does not feel entirely 
happy about these courses. “I repeat: learning a 
foreign tongue should be learning a culture.’ 

For years French and German departments, taking 
their cues from European universities, have offered 
special civilization courses desirable as adjuncts to 
Such 
logical by-products of foreign language and literature 
study, for American colleges have not allowed teach- 
ers sufficient time to discuss systematically cultural 
matters closely related to their language readings. 


other regular course offerings. courses were 


Alert and interested foreign-language teachers are 
best equipped to reconstruct life in a foreign civiliza- 
tion for their students. Such systematic cultural and 
civilization courses would be unnecessary if our stu- 
dents spent four to eight years reading in those lan- 
guages and absorbed the foreign attitude toward life 
in a natural way. 

We have had considerable experience in culture 
history here in America, but ours has not been in 
keeping with the tradition of the kulturgeschichtliche 
Imagine any 
European university offering area studies without the 
The German university culture-history 


Abteilung of a German university. 


language ! 
approach is not pragmatic; it does not deal with the 
“quick return” and is keyed to the long-range educa- 
tional ideal of the European system. 

The concept of area studies for a whole class of 
undergraduates unaccompanied by language study 
could well be the rock upon which our program might 
be dashed. 

At Colgate the personnel from the existing lan- 
guage departments was called upon. Members from 
the Romance languages taught the French- 
Spanish-speaking areas, while German- and Russian- 


and 
language teachers taught their areas. In addition 
there were political scientists, economists, anthro- 
pologists, historians, and geographers who had inter- 
ests in the foreign areas. 

One of several problems which have concerned some 
of us centers in the concept of “area.” This problem 
has perhaps less application to the theme of the 
moment but is nonetheless an important part of it. 
The question which we must answer for ourselves is 
the following: Will not the treatment of larger areas 
such as “all of Europe” become too weighted with 
economie considerations and are these as important 
for a real understanding of the social and human 
problems which both connect and separate such peo- 
ples as the French from Germans? 

A valid reason for the American university stress- 
ing France, Germany, and Mediterranean countries 
is that western civilization owes much to these regions. 
To be sure, such practical considerations as the avail- 


5 Barzun, op. ctt., pp. 142-144. 
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ability of staffing certain areas are not to be mini- 
mized. 

Another practical problem which the committee at 
Colgate faced at the outset was what to teach. To 
that end the committee spent a year (1946) planning 
the syllabi and proceeding from outlines to materials. 
Here again, while the contemporary treatment was 
recommended, those of us who had in the past given 
civilization courses kept the rest of the staff informed 
of the value of the historical approach as the founda- 

(Every area had its specific 
The manuals resulting were by 


tion for the outlines. 
points of emphasis.) 
no means even in quality, owing to several factors, 
such as lack of clarity as to the aims. More perti- 
nent was the fact that almost no time was available 
to develop and plan the courses, and none of the in- 
structors had the opportunity to refresh himself in the 
area assigned to him. 

While we have discussed omissions in undergradu- 
ate area programs, we have not yet touched upon 
certain aspects which the army ignored or neglected. 
The planners of our area program hoped to tie all 
areas together by means of general lectures which 
would deal with world-wide problems of the day. At 
first one of every three class meetings was to be of 
such a general nature; later the program was revised 
so that one in six would cover world-wide issues. In 
the early days of the program some teachers thought 
of the whole program as a means of propagandizing 
for democracy, for world order, for the United Na- 
tions. There is even now a tendency in certain spe- 
cific areas to editorialize and to beat the drum for 
our side. This is as dangerous as totalitarian educa- 
tion, for it seeks not to study or to examine but to 
censure those unlike us. 

The original director, Richard F. Behrendt, was a 
political scientist and had roughly the view of M. T. 
Price. To him, as to Price, the thought of teaching 
the area in the original language never came into con- 
sideration. Such scholars are not ideal area instruc- 
tors, for they do not have the orientation needed to 
do the job. To them France, Italy, and Latin Amer- 
ica exist as political entities, as economic blocks; to 
them current events become all-important. Every so- 
ciety has age-old patterns which do not change over- 
night; France does not change because she has a new 
cabinet, and Franco’s victory has not destroyed Span- 
ish folkways. 

The anthropologists, aside from the linguists and 
literary people, are the only ones who have sought to 
try to understand the foreign mentality. In one sense 
they, too, have been unfortunate; they have tradi- 
tionally dealt with primitive peoples—Indonesians, 
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African natives, Indian tribes of the Northwest Pa- 
cific, people who for the most part have been unable 
to articulate through literature. For this reason 
scholars have had to interpret the cultures of these 
peoples. No one will deny that the anthropologist 
is important in the highly developed societies of today, 
but articulate cultures have done at least as well as 
anthropologists in revealing their inner souls, their 
whole selves through their literature. 

Once more referring te Barzun: 

The ultimate educational value of knowing a foreign 
language is that it lets you into the workings of other 
human minds, like and unlike your own. It takes you 
out of your narrow local self and points out ways of 
seeing and feeling that cannot be perceived apart from 
the alien words that record the perception.? 

As someone has said, words are not just clothing 
for ideas; they are the very embodiment of them. 

Language departments in co-operation with anthro- 
pologists seem closest to satisfying the educational 
Of course they cannot 
Area 


ideals of good area work. 
work without 
courses, to have value, must be an integral part of the 
student’s whole program, or else they will be perched 


historians and geographers. 


precariously among regular subjects and lead no- 
They must be tied carefully into a student’s 
The area program, 


where. 
educational plan to make sense. 
touching upon all disciplines, rests, or should rest, 
upon a solid base provided by the whole program un- 
less it is to degenerate into a meaningless scratching 
upon surfaces. 

The immediate educational thought or philosophy 
behind area studies lies in the realization that Ameri- 
cans need to shed their collective and individual iso- 
lationalism. In a practical sense we are forced by 
our position as a world power to discover the world 
around us or be destroyed. 


THE PLACE OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
IN EDUCATION 


Eart K, PeckKHAM 


Director, Training Materials Division, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration 


WHEN a nation has the problem of alerting all its 
citizens to a new responsibility and training them in 
ways of meeting it, one of the first major considera- 
tions is, “What part can be taken by schools and 
colleges?” The children, youth, and their parents 

The in- 
terest of this group is centered, too, in well organized 
institutions with leadership that is sensitive to na- 
tional needs and social responsibility. Civil defense, 
the present program, presents just such a new re- 


represent a large part of our population. 


7 Barzun, op. cit., p. 135. 
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sponsibility, and the schools and colleges have seen 
and will increasingly see their role in developing atti- 
tudes, understanding, and skills to support this es- 
sential new area of citizenship education. 

that education can play in 
meet an attack on 
population is only one aspect of the education for 
A summary of the total problem 
is described in Education and National Security! and 
These state- 


The important part 
helping our nation to its civil 


national security. 


other publications? of curricular groups. 
ments of our educational problems describe clearly 
the international tensions and the related educational 
demands. They challenge both the teacher and the 
administrator to take on a broad new view of citi- 
zenship education. 

The problems of understanding the international 
conflict, world leadership, the educator’s relation with 
the armed forces, the build-up of technical compe- 
tence to support an industrial nation ready to meet 
attack are important parts of the total problem of 
security. The nation looks to the educator for help- 
ful, practical suggestions on solving these problems. 
The action called for in the above fields is not en- 
tirely new to educators—World War II developed 
sensitivity to them and some practical ways of meet- 
ing them, Civil defense, however, to the degree that 
it must be developed to meet an anticipated atomic 
war, has in it many new and difficult aspects for 
which there is little precedent. We must diligently 
search for ways of making this protection of the 
civil population a part of education. Inasmuch as 
the emergency aspect of civil defense calls for swift 
and the total population, 
it challenges educators to move rapidly into a field 
which is backed only by seattered experience of pre- 
vious wars and the patterns followed in other coun- 
tries where the brunt of the attacks in World War 
II fell. 

Although the protection of life and property is a 
national problem and the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration will promote and co-ordinate national 


action conditioning of 


civil-defense activities, Congress has made it clear 
Fol- 
lowing the American pattern, local communities find 
that the states are looking to them for specifie organ- 


that the states will carry major responsibility. 


ization and activities in carrying the program to the 
people. Educators are working closely with the civic 
leaders, paralleling the political organization of their 
Civil-defense ed- 


1 Education and National Security. Washington 6, D. 
C.: Edueational Policies Commission and the American 
Council on Education, December, 1951. 

2‘*The Schools and National Security,’’ Bulletin No. 
16, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Programs. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois. 
(Copyright, 1951, by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Ine.) 
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ucation becomes a co-operative movement between the 
political leaders representing the people and the 


educators assigned the responsiblity of guidance of 
children and youth. 

Because educators have moved more closely into 
the civic life of communities during the past two dec- 
ades, it is anticipated that civil-defense education 
will become integrated into the educational program 
of the community and reach outward to state and na- 
tional problems. 

The civil-defense aspects of national security as 
they apply to education will then be the result of 
plans laid down by educators and civil authorities, 
both having the common responsibility of building 
understandings and skills necessary to meet attack, 
if it comes, and such organized resistance to attack 
that will present to the enemy a formidable force 
in itself, 

Since our country has been shocked by international 
developments, we have reluctantly faced the possi- 
bility of attack. Educational leaders have known 
that this possibility presented serious problems for 
them. Committees of national associations were ap- 
pointed and have worked closely with government 
groups whose first consideration was building a strong 
nation. The urgency of this problem, as far as edu- 
cation is concerned, was felt by some, but certainly 
not by all. The operation of professional organiza- 
tions of the educators has stimulated democratic pro- 
cedures for disseminating information and realizing 
the seriousness of the problem. Building profes- 
sional interest and carrying out concerted action in the 
educational world can be done only by a widespread 
and effective amount of interchange and discussion. 
This has been one of the strengths of an educational 
system controlled by the people and led by profes- 
sionals who are proficient in democratic procedures. 
Assumptions, policies, and even definite programs are 
promoted by the profession itself and by the sup- 
porting publie after periods of interchange, exper- 
imentation, and evaluation. 

Recently schools and colleges, for reasons not com- 
pletely dissociated from the general insecurity we all 
face, have been under criticism from citizen groups. 
This has made educators more hesitant than usual 
to move into new areas. Civil-defense education calls 
for publie support before we can expect its wide ap- 
plication to edueation. Although educators can pro- 
vide leadership, they are not wise to implement civil- 
defense programs in the schools unless public opin- 
ion supports this move. As compared to England 
and the Seandinavian countries, our population has 
not felt the need for civil defense to a high degree. 
This has been true, even though it is generally agreed 
that our eountry would be the first to be attacked 
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should war come. Although there are cases where 
education has been slow to respond to public demands, 
alert educational leadership has more and more en- 
deavored to bring into the school activities which 
meet the needs of its supporting communities and 
the nation. Civil-defense education would have been 
accepted more quickly if communities had been more 
sensitive to the problem. 

Despite this lag, activities in many schools and col- 
leges have been well conceived and directed. The 
Federal Civil Defense Administration has within its 
Office of Training and Education a group of profes- 
sional educators assigned to work with the Office of 
Education, FSA, other government agencies, and 
national educational organizations. This office has 
been developing principles and promotional material 
to aid schools in their problems and is working with 
the regional and state civil-defense offices to point 
up the valuable contribution the schools and col- 
leges bring to civil defense. 

The administrator of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has an advisory committee composed 
of national leaders in education to aid in developing 
the kind of Federal programs that will promote and 
co-ordinate civil-defense education throughout the 
country. State offices of civil defense are working 
closely with state departments of education, not only 
to see that school activities are developed, but to en- 
list the support of educators in the wider community 
program. State PTA groups have given priority 
to the promotion of better understanding between 
schools and parents in meeting this mutual problem. 

School districts, especially in the larger cities, have 
assigned staff, developed curriculum guides, carried 
on drills, and have generally given to civil defense 
the importance it deserves. Teachers who have be- 
come interested in civil defense as a part of citizen- 
ship education have developed excellent units of in- 
struction and have woven the problem into social 
studies, science, home economies, and other subjects. 

No educator can view the international develop- 
ments of the past five years without seeing the pos- 
sibility of a major conflict developing. The activ- 
ities of directed toward 
avoiding such conflict, but we have evidence all 
around us that we are, at the same time, preparing 
for it, if it comes despite all our best efforts. We 
are recruiting men and women into the services of 


our national leaders are 


the armed forces and directing great amounts of our 
material wealth into the preparation of arms for our- 
We have entered into the 
North Atlantie Treaty Organization, committing our- 
selves to action should attack be made not only on 
Generally, these moves 

It has not been diffi- 


selves and our friends. 


ourselves but on our allies. 
have received publie support. 
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cult to educate the public to this need for tangible 
forces to resist attack. 

The leaders in our armed forces have joined with 
civic leaders in deseribing civil defense as a much- 
needed conterpart of this foree. Training citizens 
to act in such a way as to minimize the effects of 
attack and to present to an enemy a well-disciplined 
population needs the kind of leadership that is pres- 
ent among educators. No group of leaders is more 
skilled in developing methods for training large num- 
bers of people. No group of leaders is as commit- 
ted to the use of democratic procedures in such 
training. 

If we lose our freedom under the pressure of 
force, than we will lose education as we have con- 
ceived of it in the American pattern. For this rea- 
son educators have a huge stake in protecting our na- 
tion. They will be prompted to take specifie action 
of their own as partners with leaders in the armed 
forces and political life. A review of what has hap- 
pened to education in totalitarian states is dramatic 
evidence that our educational traditions cannot sur- 
vive under dictatorships from the left or from the 
American educators must act aggressively, in 


right. 
all possible ways, to prevent this from happening 


to us. 

In recent history, educators in Germany, Italy, 
and Russia have been the tools of political forces. 
It is a tragie story how whole systems of education 
have been reconstructed to support policies deter- 
mined through dictatorial methods. Educators in 
America must watch with care the politieal develop- 
ments of the day and direct education that gives 
understanding of these developments. They must 
also offer leadership that will aid in protecting our 
civil life. It is not enough for edueators to wait 
and to see what happens internationally or in our 
own national life. Inasmuch as eivil defense will 
touch the lives of the great masses of people, educa- 
tors must be particularly interested in the kind of 
civil defense and the methods for making it a part 
of our new citizenship. Civil-defense directors on 
state and local levels will need the help of skilled 
leaders in educational methods for designing not 
only a program for schools and colleges, but also 
for the general population. Because of the numbers 
of school buildings, the skilled staff, and training 
materials school 
they stand in an advantageous position to help eivil- 
defense authorities. 

Much of civil defense involves technical opera- 
tions, such as fire, police, and reseue. There will 
aceordingly be a tendency for civil authorities to 
organize these activities in communities, utilizing the 
services of technical people and those experienced 


available through organizations, 
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As a rule, these lead- 
ers are not as skilled in the use of mass-training 


in the armed-forees services. 


techniques or in democratic procedures of civil life 
One cannot anticipate resist- 
ance to the type of leadership that educators can 
offer, but it is not apt to be used unless it becomes 


as are the edueators. 


involved in the guidance of this mass education of 
our people. 

In viewing the present work of school administra- 
tors and teachers in civil defense, one is impressed 
by the variety and extent of present programs. It 
is true that these programs are not universal, nor 
have they received. to date the support of educa- 
that can result‘in making America 
ready for meeting possible attack. The program of 
civil defense in education must cover the country, 
We can look forward to the 
rapid development of such activities as the follow- 


tional leaders 


if it is to be effective. 


ing: 

1. The incorporation into citizenship education of the 
role of civil defense as a community program and as a 
student activity. These concepts can become part of the 
social-studies program in such units as community organ- 
ization, safety, and school drills. 

2. Science teachers can use the information available 
now gathered under such topics as atomic, biological, and 
chemical attack. 


Research... 
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3. The school-activity program can be directed to give 
service to the local community in preparing to meet 
attack. 

4. Curriculum committees can hear reports of local 

civil-defense authorities on loeal plans and programs, 
thereby giving to the teacher a background of informa- 
tion as a basis for informing pupils and incorporating 
their school activities into the community plan. 
5. State education leaders can keep in touch with state 
civil-defense offices and act as an agency for bringing to 
the state schools the latest developments of the state and 
nation in civil-defense programs. 

6. National educational leaders should keep alert to 
the developments of civil defense and offer the facilities 
of their agencies and associations in promoting civil-de- 
fense education. 


Recognizing again the excellent educational pro- 
grams of communities and states promoted in certain 
areas of America, especially in target areas, it is 
urged that there be more widespread acceptance of 
the responsibility by educators for civil-defense edu- 
cation and that a more co-ordinated program be pro- 
moted locally, by states and through national asso- 
ciations. This type of leadership coming from the 
educators themselves will find ready co-operation 
from the civil-defense authorities at all levels of our 
political life. 





THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 
SCHOOL-NEWS TOPICS 


JAMES J, JELINEK 
The University of Missouri 


Ir is a basie principle of the educative process that 
the development of new interests begins with the 
present interests of the individual, whatever they 
might be. In these terms professional and lay work- 
ers in the area of school public relations, before they 
ean help individuals of a school community develop 
new interests in school affairs, need as a starting point 
an accurate descriptive analysis of the existing inter- 
ests of those individuals. 

Recently the writer completed a study in school 
public relations, one phase of which was concerned 
with such a descriptive analysis. More specifically, 
this phase of the study was concerned with the prob- 
lem of ascertaining the relative importance of topics 
of high-school news according to (a) high schools and 
teachers colleges of Indiana and (b) parents, pupils, 
teachers, principals, city superintendents, members of 
boards of education, county superintendents, and in- 
structors in teachers colleges of Indiana. 

Method: To discover the relative importance of 


topics of high-school news according to these groups, 
the investigator first devised a rank-order instrument. 
The validity of the measures obtained by the instru- 
ment was established by (a) a review of textbooks and 
research studies in secondary education; (b) con- 
sideration of a compilation of critical comments about 
the instrument by randomly selected respondents; (¢) 
consideration of a compilation of critical comments 
about the instrument by 27 experts in the basic areas 
of secondary education; (d) applications of the Flesch 
formula for readability; and (e) a final compilation 
of critical comments from members of a Parent- 
Teacher Association wuo served as respondents in a 
miniature survey. 

The reliability of the measures obtained by the 
instrument was established through three preliminary 
surveys, each of which was designed to determine the 
significance of the differences of responses obtained 
from individuals in the various groups. In other 
words, the critical ratio of the differences of means 
was used to ascertain whether the means of the ranks 
were sufficiently different to enable one to say with 
confidence that no matter how often various randomly 
selected groups were compared some difference would 
persist. The writer arbitrarily set up the standard 
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of significance to be the 5 per cent level and it was 
on this basis that he rejected or retained the null 
hypothesis—that there were not significant differences 
between the means of the ranks of respondents. The 
null hypothesis was rejected with confidence on the 
grounds that the chances of obtaining the difference 
of the means obtained would be 5 in 100 and could 
hardly be attributed to sampling errors. 

A randomly selected sample of schools was com- 
piled by making up an alphabetical list of all the high 
schools in Indiana, numbering the schools serially, and 
drawing random sample numbers to make up a sample 
of 25 high schools—3 per cent of the high schools in 
Indiana. It was decided to include all the teachers 
colleges of Indiana in another sample. Respondents 
in the samples included 1,488 parents, 1,734 pupils, 
500 teachers, 26 principals, 20 city superintendents, 
54 members of boards of education, 25 county super- 
intendents, and 88 instructors in education. 

In the state-wide survey the rank-order instrument 
was first administered to respondents within the vari- 
ous strata of high schools—parents, pupils, teachers, 
principals, city superintendents, members of boards 
of education, county superintendents, and trustees. 
The means of the ranks by these respondents were 
computed to obtain the rank order of the topies by 
each group within each school establishment. Next 
the means of the means of the ranks by the groups 
were obtained to serve as the basis for establishing 
the rank order of the topics by each high school of the 
The means of the means of ranks by the 
high schools of the sample were then obtained to serve 
as the basis for establishing the estimate of the rank 
order of the topics by the schools in the State of 


sample. 


Indiana. 

The rank-order instrument was likewise adminis- 
tered to instructors in education in teachers colleges. 
The means of the ranks by the instructors were com- 
puted to serve as the basis for establishing the rank 
order of the topics by each teachers college. The 
means of the means of ranks by the teachers colleges 
were then obtained to establish the rank order of 
topies by the teachers colleges of Indiana. 

Conclusions: On the basis of the findings of this 
study, the following conclusions were established : 

I. The relative importance of topics of high-school 
news according to high schools in Indiana is as 
follows: 

1. The most important topie of high-school news is 
that of the aims of the school, including (a) how the 
school forms its goals; (b) what the goals of the 
school are in teaching pupils how to read, write, 
speak, and listen; (c) what the goals of the school are 
in teaching pupils how to earn and spend money; 
(d) what the goals of the schools are in teaching pupils 
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how to get along with others, how to work for the 
good of their families, and how to better themselves 
and their community; and (e) what the goals of the 
school are in meeting community problems in health, 
law, safety, business, and co-operation. 

2. Of second importance as a topic of high-school 
news is the guidance of the pupils, including (a) how 
pupils get advice about school work and personal 
problems; (b) how the school prepares pupils to earn 
a living; (c) what pupils do in home rooms, assem- 
blies, clubs, and sports; and (d) how the school helps 
pupils build healthy minds and healthy bodies. 

3. Third in importance as a topic of high-school 
news is the instruction of the pupils, including (a) 
how pupils are taught and what they do in school; 
(b) how books, maps, pictures, and other things are 
used to help pupils learn; (¢) how pupils study; and 
(d) how teachers grade and report the work of pupils. 

4. Of fourth importance as a topie of high-school 
news is the organization of the 
school, including (a) how the school gets its money 
and how it spends it; (b) how well the buildings, 


and management 


equipment, and supplies meet the needs of the pupils; 
(c) how many pupils go to school; (d) how the work 
of pupils is planned and arranged; and (e) the jobs 
of teachers, principals, superintendents, trustees, and 
members of boards of education. 

5. Fifth in importance as a topic of high-school 
news is the work of the school with outside groups, 
including (a) how the school works with church 
groups, service clubs, and farm, labor, and business 
groups; (b) how the school works with parents and 
others in the community; (c) how the high school 
works with grade schools, colleges, and other high 
schools; (d) how the school works with groups that 
rate the schools; and (e) how the school works with 
city, county, state, and Federal offices. 

II. The most important topie of school news ac- 
eording to Indiana teachers colleges is that of the 
aims of the school. Of next and of equal importance 
afe the instruction of the pupils and the guidance of 
the pupils. Next in importance is the organization 
and management of the school. Of last importance 
is the work of the school with outside groups. 

III. The relative importance of topics of school 
news according to parents, pupils, teachers, prin- 
cipals, city superintendents, boards of education, 
county superintendents, and instructors in education 
in Indiana is as follows: 


1. The topic on the aims of the school is considered to 
be of first importance by parents, teachers, principals, 
city superintendents, boards of education, county super- 
This topic and 
the topic on the guidance of pupils is considered to be of 


intendents, and instructors in education. 


first and equal importance by pupils. 
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2. The topic on the guidance of the pupils is consid- 
ered to be of second importance by parents, teachers, and 
principals. City superintendents, boards of education, 
county superintendents, and instructors in education con- 
sider this topic and that of the instruction of pupils to 
be of second and equal importance. 

3. The topic on the instruction of the pupils is consid- 
ered to be of third importance by parents, pupils, teach- 
ers, and principals. 

4. The topic on the organization and management of 
the school is considered to be of fourth importance by 
parents, pupils, teachers, principals, city superintendents, 


Events... 
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boards of education, county superintendents, and instruc- 
tors in education. 

5. The topic on the work of the school with outside 
groups is considered to be of fifth importance by parents, 
pupils, teachers, principals, city superintendents, boards 
of education, county superintendents, and instructors in 
education. 


School communities might well re-examine the basic 
assumptions that underlie their school public-relations 
programs in the light of the findings of the present 
investigation. 





THE QUALITY OF MALE EDUCATION 
STUDENTS 

Tue report of the Educational Testing Service, pre- 
senting “A Summary of Statistics on Selective Service 
College Qualification Test,” will be disturbing reading 
matter for all interested in the recruitment of male 
candidates for the teaching profession. The results 
by major fields of study show that “Education,” ac- 
cording to data given, was the lowest-ranking field. 
Even allowing for the fact that “students who might 
be intending to teach a subject categorized in one 
of the other major fields if they did not mention their 
intent to teach” were not included in the field of edu- 
cation, the results are bad. The estimated per cent of 
registrants equalling or exceeding critical scores in all 
fields was as follows: freshman, 53; sophomore, 62; 
junior, 70; senior, 50. Compared with these figures, 
the estimated per cent of registrants in education was: 
freshman, 27; sophomore, 39; junior, 49; senior, 20. 
Contrast these figures with those for engineering (68, 
79, 88, 67) and physical science and mathematics (64, 
76, 82, 68), and it is obvious that recruiting for edu- 
cation presents a large number of serious problems 
And the most serious 
of these problems is the fact that it is in the main 
from the male students of education that the future 
administrative and other leaders in education will be 


which should not be evaded. 


recruited, 

Efforts to explain the test results in the field of edu- 
cation will undoubtedly be made—the tests were un- 
suitable, the subject-matter students were wrongly 
classified and may have been among the abler ones, 
or many students had entered teachers colleges who 
could not find a place elsewhere and had no intention 
of becoming teachers. Unfortunately the results of 
the Selective Service Qualification Test are the same 
as the results found in the Pennsylvania Study, “The 
Student and His Knowledge,” in 1938—engineering 
students at the top of the list; education students 


at the bottom.—I. L. K. 





AN INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH ON EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN CREATED 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS 

Wiru the establishment of the nation’s first Insti- 
tute for Research on Exceptional Children, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will be ready to expand its research 
activities in behalf of both handicapped and gifted 
children in co-operation with the state’s departments 
of Public Welfare and Public Instruction. 

“Exceptional children” is the term adopted by the 
nation’s agencies to apply to those who deviate from 
the average in physical, social, or mental character- 
isties to such an extent that they require special ser- 
vices in the publie schools or in institutions. 

The institute program which becomes effective, Sep- 
tember 1, will provide opportunities for training re- 
search workers in its area and, through research, to 
improve the effectiveness of the work of both public 
and private agencies for exceptional children, with 
new understanding of their problems and needs. 

Co-operation of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Department of Public Welfare will assure 
the necessary facilities for carrying on research 
studies both in publie schools and in state institutions 
as well as provide a means of readily communicating 
research results to persons working with handicapped 
and gifted children. 

The director of the institute will be Samuel A. Kirk, 
professor of education, who has been in charge of the 
research program in education of exceptional children 
in the university’s College of Education. An advisory 
committee, representing the university, the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and the Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction, will be named to suggest guiding 
policies for the institute. 

FINCH COLLEGE TO CONFER THE 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by Roland R. De 
Marco, president, Finch College (New York 21), that 
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on June 27 the Board of Regents of the State of New 
York empowered the college to register courses lead- 
ing to the degrees of B.A. and B.S. and to confer these 
degrees in addition to the junior-college degrees of 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Applied Science. 

Dr. De Marco, in making the announcement, empha- 
sized the fact that there will still be a junior college 
within Finch College and that the junior-college pro- 
gram will continue to be terminal and well rounded 
in character. The associate degrees will mark com- 
pletion of the junior-college courses and will be step- 
ping stones to further work in the upper college which 
will be designed to meet the unique and specifie needs 
of graduates of accredited junior colleges throughout 
the country. 

It is expected that the college will award its first 


Notes ad News 
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bachelor’s degrees in June, 1954. The college was 
founded as a postsecondary school in 1900 and received 
a junior-college charter in 1937. Dr. De Mareo was 
elected its second president by unanimous vote of the 
Board of Trustees in 1950. 


RECENT GIFTS TO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


AccorDING to a report by William F. Russell, presi- 
dent, Teachers College, Columbia University, the col- 
lege received the largest amount in gifts during the 


academic year, ending June 30, since 1936. The 
amount was $1,111,167, an increase of $268,000 over 
1950. 
tions, $503,435; government agencies, $375,962; cor- 
porations, $163,749; and individuals, $70,020. 


The main sources of the grant were: founda- 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Duncan S. Ballantine, formerly associate professor 
of history, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has succeeded Ernest Boyd MacNaughton as presi- 
dent, Reed College (Portland 2, Ore.). Mr. Mae- 
Naughton, whose appointment as interim president 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, October 9, 
1948, retired on June 30. The following members 
of the staff have received promotions: to professor- 
ships, Lloyd J. Reynolds (art) and Frank W. Jones 
(literature); to associate professorships, Charles C. 
Bagg (history and humanities) and Joseph F. Bun- 
nett (chemistry); and to assistant professorships, 
Frank S. Fussner (history and humanities), Jean F. 
Delord (physies), and Verner Anderson (director of 
physical education for men). R. F. Arragon, pro- 
fessor of history, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence to accept a visiting professorship in Haver- 
ford (Pa.) College. Frank Loxley Griffin, professor 
of mathematies; Benjamin M. Woodbridge, professor 
of Romance languages; and Ruth G. Collier, instruc- 
tor in literature and humanities, retired, June 30. 


The Reverend Phillip E. Dobson, S.J., whose ap- 
peintment as director, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, N. J.), was 
reported in ScHoon anv Society, September 21, 
1946, has been named president and rector, Canisius 
College (Buffalo, N. Y.), to succeed the Reverend 
Raymond W. Schouten, S.J., whose appointment was 
reported in these columns, July 19, 1947. The 
Reverend William J. Smith, founder and head of the 
Crown Heights Labor School (Brooklyn), has sue- 
ceeded Father Dobson. 


T. Glenwood Stoudt, dean, Wyomissing (Pa.) Poly- 


technic Institute, has sueceeded Arthur C. Harper as 
president. Dr. Harper has been named president 
emeritus. David Lockhart, a member of the staff, 
has been appointed acting dean. 


John W. MacDonald, director of guidance, Manlius 
(N. Y.) School, has succeeded Archibald C. Coolidge 
as headmaster, following the resignation of the latter 
to accept the general secretaryship of the American 
division of the English Speaking Union, New York 22. 

Gregory W. Whiting, dean, Bluefield (W. Va.) 
State College, has been appointed acting president 
to serve until a successor to Henry Lake Dickason 
can be elected. Dr. Dickason, who will retire at the 
close of the summer term, has served the college for 
38 years. 

Samuel B. Shirk, assistant professor of English, 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), has been appointed 
assistant to the president and associate professor of 
English, Albright College (Reading, Pa.). In the 
assisetantship, Dr. Shirk will be responsible for the 
co-ordination of all phases of public relations. 


Perry F. Kendig, head of the department of English, 
Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.), has been ap- 
pointed dean, Roanoke College (Salem, Va.), to sue- 
ceed William I. Bartlett who has been named chair- 
man of the department of English, sueceeding Charles 
A. Dawson. Dr. Dawson has retired from adminis- 
trative duties, but will continue to serve as a member 
of the instructional staff. 


James F. Penney, former dean of men, Harrisburg 
Center, the Pennsylvania State College, will assume 
new duties in September as dean of men, Juniata 
Melvin 
Rhodes who has resigned because of ill health. 


College (Huntingdon, Pa.), sueceeding J. 
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Correction: Mary Florence Taylor has been ap- 
pointed director of student affairs in the School of 
Nursing, the University of Pittsburgh, and not dean 
of women, as reported in ScHoon ANp Society, July 
19. The source upon which the earlier report was 
based was in error. Helen Pool Rush, whose appoint- 
ment as dean of women was reported in these columns, 
August 15, 1942, continues in this post. 


John Muyskens, Jr., assistant director of admis- 
sions, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been 
appointed director of admissions, St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity (Canton, N. Y.), to sueceed J. Moreau Brown 
IIT. 

Beth Phillips, head physical therapist, Stanford 
University Hospital, has been appointed director 
of a new course in physical therapy that will be 
offered for the first time this fall in Marquette Uni- 
versity (Milwaukee 3) under the supervision of Ray 
Piaskoski, head of the department of physical medi- 
cine. The new curriculum is a four-year course in- 
cluding two years of preclinical study in the College 
of Liberal Arts and two in the Medical School. 


Millard Z. Pond, whose resignation as assistant 
professor of education, Otterbein College (Wester- 
ville, Ohio), was reported in ScHooL AND Society, 
July 19, has been appointed project co-ordinator, 
School and Community Development Study, the Ohio 
State University. 

Kenneth E. Howe, formerly educational consultant 
for the Supreme Command for the Allied Powers in 
Japan, has been appointed director, Children’s School, 
National College of Education, to sueceed Clara 
Belle Baker, whose retirement was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, August 2. 


Ethel C. Sherman, an experienced worker in the 
fields of advertising and merchandismg, has been 
appointed director of a newly created guidance and 
College (Fairfield, 
Towa) and will also serve as assistant director of the 
Mid-America Foundation. Kenneth F. Millsap was 
appointed director of the new foundation in April. 


placement service in Parsons 


Loren E. Edwards, whose appointment as director of 
secondary-school relations, Clarkson College of Tech- 
nology (Potsdam, N. Y.), was reported in ScHoon 
AND Soctery, October 8, 1949, has been named diree- 
tor of admissions and director of alumni relations to 
succeed William T. Maeck who has accepted a post 
the Rockefeller Frederick <A, 
Ramsdell, registrar, has been given additional duties 


with Foundation. 
as director of placement, succeeding Mr. Maeck in 


this capacity. Donald F. MeIntyre, assistant busi- 


ness manager, has succeeded Paul B. Murphy, retired, 
Robert F. Stur- 


as business manager and treasurer. 
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devant, an accountant in the college, has been named 
assistant treasurer. 


The Reverend Stimson R. Smalley, a former mis- 
sionary in the mountains of Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed professor of religion, McKendree College 
(Lebanon, IIl.). 


Promotions recently reported by the University of 
Kansas include the following: to professorships, 
Kenneth E,. Anderson and William C. Cottle (eduea- 
tion), Max Dresden (physics), Elin K. Jorgensen 
(musi¢ education), L. R. Lind (Latin), Marston M. 
McCluggage (sociology), and Robert Schatten 
(mathematics); to associate professorships, Klaus 
Berger and John Maxon (history of art), Donald S. 
Dixon (speech), James W. Drury (political science), 
Lloyd M. Faust (finance), Oscar M. Haugh (educa- 
tion), James E. Seaver (history), Carlyle H. Smith 
(design), and W. Keith Weltmer (economics); and 
to assistant professorships, Robert W. Doores (jour- 
nalism), Luella M. Foster (home economies), Anni 
Frankl (psychology), Jack Heysinger (business), Lee 
Isaacson (education), Clayton Krehbiel (music edu- 
sation), Patricia Laurencelle (occupational therapy), 
and Janet Coulson Turk (piano). 


The following members of the staff of Marshall 
College (Huntington 1, W. Va.) received promotions 
at the close of the academic year: to professorships, 
Richard L. Beard (education), Richard L. Britton 
(geography), Elizabeth Commetti and Charles H. 
Moffat (history), Ralph M. Edeburn and Bayard M. 
Green (zoology), and Florence Van Bibber (psychol- 
ogy); and to associate professorships, Miriam P. 
Gelvin (music), Cleo Margaret Gray (home eco- 
nomics), Frances Whelpley (chemistry), Bernice F. 
Wright (mathematies), and David P. Stewart (geol- 
ogy). John Lewis Martin, associate professor of 
speech, has returned from leave of absence for mili- 
tary service. Others returning from leaves of absence 
include: director of educational research and field 
service, Paul Collins; assistant director of admissions, 
Otis H. Milam; associate professors, Ralph D. Purdy 
(education), Alva W. Rice and Helen B. Harvey 
(English), and John H. Hoback (chemistry); and 
instructors, Louis B. Jennings (Bible and religion), 
James A. MeCubbin (speech), George G. Urian (en- 
gineering), and Clarence Morris (laboratory school). 
Darold L. Shutt, dean of men, has been granted leave 
of absence for graduate study, as have Jeanne Owen, 
assistant professor of business administration, and 
Frank D. White, instructor in mathematics. 

Malcolm C. McMillan, head of the department of 
history and government, Alabama Polytechnie In- 
stitute (Auburn), has been named research professor 
of history. Under the new appointment, Dr. Mc- 
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Millan will devote two thirds of his time to teaching 
and one third to research in the state and in Southern 
history. 

Jacob Loewenberg, professor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of California, has been appointed the first 
visiting professor in Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.) 
under the new Visiting Professorship Plan that was 
reported in ScHoout AND Society, December 1, 1951. 
The program has been financed by a gift of $50,000 by 
an anonymous alumna. 


Ralph W. Noyer, whose retirement from the dean- 
ship of Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, Ind.), 
was reported in Scoot anp Society, July 5, has 
been appointed visiting professor of education, Ander- 
son (Ind.) College and Theological Seminary. In 
December Dr. Noyer will take over the duties of Carl 
Kardatzke, chairman of the department of education, 
who has been given leave of absence for postdoctoral 
work in British East Africa under a Fulbright 
Award, 


The Reverend George E. Mendenhall, assistant pro- 
fessor of theology, Wittenberg College (Springfield, 
Ohio), has been appointed to a visiting associate pro- 
fessorship in the department of Near Eastern studies, 
University of Michigan, for the academie year 1952- 
53. Gustav Robinson Gregory has been named George 
Willis Pach Assistant Professor of Resource Eco- 
nomies, effective August 1. 


Howard L. Balsley and Jack Behrman have been 
appointed to associate professorships in Washington 
and Lee University (Lexington, Va.). Dr. Balsley, 
whose appointment as director, School of Business, 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), was reported in 
ScHoot anp Society, September 30, 1950, has been 
named associate professor of commerce; Dr. Behr- 
man, associate professor of economics and political 
science. Other appointments include: to assistant 
professorships, Edward C. Atwood (economy), 
Arthur R. Borden (English), Keith F. Oles (geology), 
Carlson R. Thomas (dramaties and public speaking), 
Carlyle W. Barritt (Spanish), and Roy W. Royston 
(mathematics); and to an instructorship in biology, 
John M. Herr. Glover D. Hancock, first dean, School 
of Commerce, has retired after 42 years of service. 


Eva Bond Wagner and Robert W. Townley, have 
been promoted to associate professorships in Drew 
University (Madison, N. J.), Dr. Wagner in psy- 
chology; Dr. Townley in chemistry. 


Recent Deaths 
Frank S. Rowley, dean, College of Law, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, died, July 26, at the age of fifty- 


five years. Dean Rawley had served as assistant 
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professor of law (1923-24), the University of North 
Dakota; associate professor (1924-26), the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; and Wald Professor of Law 
and Contracts (since 1926) and dean (since 1946), 
University of Cincinnati. 

The Reverend Vachel J. Brown, professer of Eng- 
lish, Saint Joseph’s College (Philadelphia 31), died, 
July 30, at the age of sixty-two years. Father Brown 
had also taught at St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, 
N. J.) and St. Isaae Jogues Novitiate (Werners- 
ville, Pa.). 


William Lawrence White, associate professor of 
betany and director of the Farlow Library and 
Herbarium, Harvard University, died, July 31, at 
the age of forty-four years. Dr. White had served 
as assistant plant pathologist (1934-38), instructor 
in mycology (1938-39), and assistant (1939-40), 
Cornell University; and bibliographer, assistant 
curator of fungi, and associate professor of botany 
(since 1940), Harvard University. 


Reuben Simpkin Tour, head of the department of 
chemical engineering, University of Cincinnati, died, 
August 1, at the age of sixty-two years. Mr. Tour 
had served as assistant professor of gas engineering 
(1913-17), University of California; chemical en- 
gineer in the nitrate division (1919-21), Ordnance 
Department of the Army; and professor of chemical 
engineering and head of the department (since 1921), 
University of Cincinnati. 


Mother Ignatius Wallace, O.S.U., vice-president, 
College of New Rochelle (N. Y.), died, August 3, at 


the age of eighty-eight years. Mother Ignatius, who 
had served as an Ursuline nun for sixty-three years, 
had taught in public schools prior to entering the 
Ursuline Convent of Saint Teresa (New York 2). 
Following her profession (1889) she taught for 
thirteen years at Saint Teresa and nine years in the 
Ursuline Academy (New York 28) before going to the 
College of New Rochelle as director of the extension 
department. She was appointed professor of educa- 
tion (1908) and dean (1909), holding both posts until 
1939. She was named vice-president in 1936. 
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BAIRD, A. CRAIG (Editor). 
Speeches: 1951-52. Pp. 197. 
pany, 960 University Avenue, New York 52. 
$1.75. 

The 15th in this annual series of the Reference Shelf, Vol. 
24, No. 3. 





Representative American 
The H. W. Wilson Com- 
1952. 


MICHELES, AND J. BARTLET 
How to Make Friends for the U.S. Pp. 


DEAN, VERA 
BREBNER. 
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63. Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16. 1952. 35 cents; quantity rates. 
The 93d number of the Headline Series; the second article, 
by Mr. Brebner, is titled “Our Mirror in Canadian Fears.” 


DODDY, HURLEY H. 
munity. Pp. v+34. 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
75 cents. 

A research study of the Institute of Adult Education. 


Informal Groups and the Com- 
Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
1952. 


GLUECK, SHELDON. Crime and Correction: Selected 
Papers. Pp. x+273. Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 1952. $3.50. 

The papers selected for this collection are based on obser- 
vations and reflections during the past 25 years. 


KATONA, GEORGE. The People versus Inflation: An 
Education Resource Unit. Part I. Pp. ii+43. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1952. 
A resource unit distributed by the U. S. Office of Price 
Stabilization ‘‘to present to high-school students and teach- 
ers the problems of inflation as it affects everyone in 
America,” Written in collaboration with Albert Lauter- 
bach and members of the Survey Research Staff, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

e 


MERRITT, ELEANOR, AND HENRY HARAP. Trends 
in Production of Teaching Guides: A Survey of Courses 
of Study Published in 1948 through 1950. Pp. 31. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ge Sem, 
Secondary i ‘a College 
University 


Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 








Division of Survey and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1952. 50 cents. 
This monograph is a critical study of 543 representative 
curriculum guides, 

° 


‘¢1952 Achievement Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies.’’ Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 59. Pp. xiii+105. Educational 
Reeords Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32. 
1952. 

With the publication of this bulletin the bureau is round- 
ing out a quarter of a century of service to member schools. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference on Indus- 
trial Relations, April 18, 1952. Pp. 51. Department 
of Industrial Relations, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University wf Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 1982. 
Sponsored jointly by the department of industria) relations 
and the department of psychology of the university. 


SMITH, EMMA PETERS, DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY, 

AND MINNIE LLOYD. World History: The Strug- 
gle for Civilization. Pp. xi+742+xxxii. Illustrated. 
Ginn and Company, The Statler Building, Boston 17. 
1952. $4.50. 
A revised edition. The authors speak only of a small 
yart of man’s story, but it is a “living past’’; these things 
nh some way have influenced the present and help to ex- 
plain our world today. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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